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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



FALSE INFERENCES. 



" The mill will not grind with the waters that have run past " is a homely but 
very apt statement of a fact that finds many an application in our life and thought. 
That what has been must be is a line of inference that is painfully common among 
men who are well aware that the new conditions under which new facts are ob- 
served must determine the inferences from them. Of course, when ignorance is to 
blame for false inferences, a clear statement of the conditions and the facts usually 
sets matters to rights ; but when obtuaeness, malice, or self-interest is involved, then 
correction is not easy, and much harm may be done. Neither is the case very dif- 
ferent when the support of some pet theory is aided by the assumption that the 
results of ignorance in the past are law for the future. 

Assumptions of this kind, singularly well attired as facts, are often paraded by 
skilful writers, and one may easily accept them as such, unless on guard against 
them. For instance, the saying that " competition is the life of trade " is dinned 
into our ears from boyhood. We become actuated by the idea that competition is 
the sole energizer of all progress. Indeed, the phrase " aggressive competition " is 
now often used. Successful competition implies, indeed, the greater or less lack of 
success, or failure, of the other contestant. I have no wish to encourage socialism, 
which is not based on facts, or to prevent the proper recognition of any one's gifts, 
character, and industry. But surely there must be some other way to let one's own 
candle shine than by trampling those of others under foot. 

Christ taught with great earnestness that men should help each other, and all 
modern knowledge supports him in his teaching. The happiness, morality, and 
thrift of a community do not depend on or result from the success of a few, no 
matter how great that success may be, but from the success of all its members. A 
community cannot reach a true state of happiness until all its members are happy. 
No success, commercial, intellectual, or physical, can ever take the place of true 
happiness, and no man has true happiness who is not at peace with his fellow-men. 
This fact may be classed either under science or religion ; it fits one as well as the 
other, and one need not be at a loss for any number of facts to support it under 
either head. It is one of the instances where the experience of the past is strength- 
ened, instead of weakened, by the knowledge of the present. 

No man can disconnect himself from his fellow-men without soon injuring both 
his own and his children's inte rests. Strong competition soon arrays him against 
his own flesh and blood. Proper combination and cooperation enable all to move 
forward together ; and the interest of each is the interest of alJ. The human race is 
a family, and the world is its home. To live and to let live, to get the good out of 
life that there may be in it, to develop and enjoy the great possibilities of this life as 
A preparation for the happier life in the future, will in time become the objects of a 
community, instead of the bare support of life, which is now the goal of most men. 
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What has been done in the past is less important than the lesson that the past 
teaches when illumined with the light of the present. And still more important 
Is what the knowledge of the present indicates to be best in the future. 

Another favorite theme with men is the subserviency of women. It is not well 
to go too far back in the past for references in this matter, for in that case a time 
will be found when women were mere slaves, and, as they have been continually 
getting more independent, it might be inferred that in time they would become 
entirely so. Writers who maintain that full independence should not he allowed to 
women are, therefore, careful not to strike in too far back. Many women, finding 
that they are not always sure of being supported by men, and having as little fond- 
ness as men for poverty, misery, starvation, death, or enforced criminality, have in 
late years taken to supporting themselves. To the objection that they should make 
themselves competent to manage homes, they answer that desirable homes are not 
always offered to them to manage. If it is urged that they should marry, they retort 
that many of the men are not worth marrying, and that the right men will not be 
rejected. If it is said that women cannot fight, they return that they can at least 
pay taxes or hire men to fight, or that modern science is making war an impossibility 
in the near future. If it is suggested that independence makes a woman unw omanly 
and incapable of loving, they answer, " How do you know that ? " If it is added 
that they also become unlovable, they point to a train of followers. If it is said that 
they should educate themselves to be mothers, they retort that they are as well 
fitted to be mothers as the men are to be fathers. After an extended and acrimo- 
nious discussion of this subject the male writers usually drop it ; and it may be 
observed that for some time afterwards they exhibit great bitterness in their treat- 
ment of other subjects. On the other side, the female writers continue to elaborate 
many hundreds of pages in elucidation of their position. The fact is that this sauce 
for the goose also imparts a singular piquant flavor to the gander. Literary epicures 
are fond of the latter bird served with this sauce, and consider it a delicacy equal to 
the famous Roman dish of nightingales' tongues. 

Some of the evolutionists reiterate in a most cold-blooded way that a certain 
number of unfortunates must be extinguished that the fittest may survive; by which 
is presumably meant that those best adapted to the then existing conditions may 
survive. They state further that, as this has always been the case in the past, it 
must always be the case in the future. This is the same as stating that the condi- 
tions will not change in the future . At this one naturally asks, " How do you know 
they will not ? " Whereupon the anthropological evolutionist adroitly changes his 
base, and talks about survivals of tails, toes, and teeth until the seeker after truth 
begins to marvel greatly at his own ignorance of these things, and holds his peace, 
not daring to ask what seems to him a fair question—" Why must these unfortunates 
be produced at all, if the laws of evolution and heredity are so well and so fully 
understood ? Why can -ve not apply the principles of evolution, if they are so im- 
portant, and so gain tue benefit of them, as we do in the case of other branches of 
science $ " 

Many other interesting instances of the peculiar inability of the average human 
mind to apply to the development in the future the development experienced and 
fully recognized in the past might be adduced. Thus, the criticisms of Wagner's 
music are much the same in effect as those that were made of Beethoven, and the 
criticisms of Beethoven but repeated the attacks that were made upon Gluck. In- 
deed, Plato denounced the degenerate character of the music that was " modern " in 
his day. The telegraph was ridiculed, the telephone was deemed visionary, and 
now the same stricture is made upon the phonograph. The possible dangers pre- 
dicted from the use of illuminating gas are revamped and adapted by the gas-men 
to oppose the progress of electric lighting. 

The arguments advanced against Bellamy's nationalism, when analyzed, are 
mostly assumptions that the state of affairs predicted by him cannot come to pass 
because some of the experience of the past does not indicate such a tendency, or 
they are attempts to prove that it ought not to come to pass. Yet no valid argu- 
ments seem to be presented to show that, in view of our past ignorance and present 
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and continually Increasing scientific knowledge, the tendency of development will 
not be along the lines he indicates. The latter argument is the important one. 

The gist of the matter is that for the first time in the history of the human race 
physical science has become the leading factor in its development. The reasons of 
observed phenomena and the connections between events are becoming more and 
more apparent, and men are naturally able to avoid many of the disasters of the 
past. Consequent upon the development of physical science follows the develop- 
ment of natural science, particularly of late in the field of biology, and as a result 
the successful treatment and prevention of diseases have made enormous strides. 
So it is around the whole circle of knowledge. It is not safe, and, indeed, it never 
has been, to attempt to state what cannot be done in the future, unless the condi- 
tions are thoroughly understood. It is futile to assert that the experience of the 
past must be law in the future, unless it can be shown also that the conditions or 
the environment has not changed. So far as one has facts to present, let them be 
received with respect and grateful appreciation ; but when inferences are put for- 
ward, let them be recognized as such, and not as facts, and let them be subjected to 
the most searching investigation ; for the conditions determine the correctness of 
the inference, and any alteration in them frequently invalidates entirely the infer- 
ence : in the words of the good old saw, which is a philosophical truth, "circum- 
stances alter cases." 

Peter Townsbnd Austen. 

the american student. 

Evert sphere to-day tingles with fresh life. It is change, development, trans- 
formation, new birth. There is no present tense in America, so rapid are the cur- 
rents of the time ; it is only past and future. The American has no still-power. 
A mighty thrilling force permeates land and people, urging on to ever newer forms 
of action. Ours is the atmosphere of the counting-house, the mill, the machine-shop, 
the forge, the laboratory. 

Beautiful is this activity, so varied, so continuous, so extensive, investing 
material forces with almost spiritual charm. There is nothing inert, sluggish, stag- 
nant, dead. We are, perhaps, too near to realize its immensity or appreciate aright 
the vast, immeasurable expenditure of power with the magnificent attainment. 
Life, society, the arts, the sciences, the humanities, a eem to be approaching their 
final stage, as the era of the tinder-box recedes and that of the electric motor is upon 
us. The shores of the New Atlantis are less distant with each advancing wave of 
knowledge. Is the finite over, and has the infinite begun ? 

People, and nations too, often have the defect of their virtues, and there are 
grave dangers even in this Augustan age of American progress. Activity carried 
too far is a disease. It is perpetual emotion which fills the hospital and the asylum. 
American stir, bustle, change, development, achievement, should arouse our pride, 
it is true, but our national safety dares not rest on Yankee notions alone. There 
must be pauses, there must be leisure, there must be gentler influences and a more 
restful atmosphere ; in one word, there must be higher ideals than the money -stand- 
ard, mortgages, exchange, and cheap clothing. 

It Is half a century and more since Emerson, in a memorable address, which is 
still charged with all of its olden inspiration, exhorted the American scholar to be 
true to himself, to stand upon his own feet and see with his own eyes, thus creating 
an American culture of which the universe need not be ashamed. Those ringing 
words have had their influence : the sting and the spur were timely. The prophet 
had come, but the nation was not ready to hear and obey — a common occurrence in 
the history of mankind. Emerson emphasized eloquently enough the scholar's 
function and the scholar's relation to the Republic. That to-day American scholar- 
ship is not broader and richer is largely because the American student fails to recog- 
nize his position and his opportunity. Does he ever soberly reflect upon the student s 
duty and purpose in every national crisis ? Shall he be trader like the rest, or 
guardian of the ideal ? Shall he be moulded by hi3 surroundings or shall he mould 
them ? Hammer or anvil— which shall it be ? 



